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GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMEE. 



1.— A WALK IN THE COUNTRY.— T. 



1. A Bright Morning. 
— One fine morning in 
early summer, Mr Wil- 
son said to his two 
little boys, Dick and 
Harry, " It is a fine 
morning ; put on your 
hata, my boys, and let 
us take a walk In the 
country." So the little 
boys put on their hata, 
and all three set o£f on 
their walk. 

2. What they eair.— 
On the way, they saw 
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many tall trees, pretty green fields, orchards full of 
white and red blossom, clear running brooks, and 
high hills far away. The boys plucked sweet wild- 
flowers for their mother. The birds sang in the 
green hedges, and the lark sang his sweet song for 
them high in the air ; and all three felt very happy. 

3. How Haxry lost himself. — Harry saw some 
very pretty flowers in a field on the side of the 
road. He at once made up his mind that he 
would have them. He wished to give them to his 
mother. So he jumped the ditch, crept through the 
hedge, and began to pluck them as fast as he could. 

i. Dick and his Father go on. — No one thought 
of Harry, and Harry did not think of himself. He 
thought of nothing but the pretty flowers he was 
plucking, and what his mother would say when he 
brought them home to her. Dick and his father 
went on, crossed a bridge, and walked on through a 
green lane under the shade of some tall beech-trees. 

5. Where is Haxry? — The two went on, happy 
in all they saw, and in all they heard, till at last 
Mr Wilson stopped and said, " Where is Harry ? " 
" Oh, I think he is coming on after us ; he can't 
be far off," replied Dick. " Just run back a little 
way, and see if you can see him ! " said his father to 
Dick. 

6. Dick looks for Harry. — So Dick ran back, 
crossed the bridge again, and came to the . field 
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where Harry had gone to gather Sowers. Dick 

jumped the ditch, crept through the hedge, and 

got into the field. But no Harry was to be seen. 

Dick shouted, " Harry ! Hany ! Harry ! " a great 

many times. But no shout from the lost little boy 

came back again to his ears. 

mom'-ing coim'-try run'-ning flow'-era 

ear'-ly fields plucked bridge 

sma'-mer dear jumped shout 



To gAtb'-er, to pkck. 



2.— A WALK IN THE COUNTHY.— 11. 

1. What becams of Harry. — Harry had gone on 
plucking flowers, and had got further and further 
into the field without thinking. He had plucked a 
great many pretty flowers, and had quite a lai^ 
bunch in his hand. Then he stopped and looked 
round to sec if Dick and his fadier were near. 
But they were not to be seen. 

2. Hatry mns on. — Harry did not cry, for he was 
a brave httle boy. He ran on till he came to a 
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gate. He climbed over this gate and got into the 
road. But, when he got into the road, he turned to 
the right instead of to the left. 

3. Harry gets Home. — Harry had taken the wrong 
turning. Instead of going after Dick and his father, 
he had turned his back upon them. . He was, in fact, 
going back home. When he had walked on about 
two miles, he began to guess where he was. In- 
deed, in a little while he caught sight of the roof of 
the little cottage where his father and mother lived. 
So he began to run, and did not stop till he was 
quite safe in his mother's arms. 

4. " Look at my Flowers ! ** — "Look at my flowers ! " 
said Harry; "they are all for you!" "Oh, how 
pretty ! " said his mother ; " and how sweet they 
smell ! It was very kind of you to think of me ! 
But where are your father and Dick ? " "I lost 
sight of them, and took the wrong turning. But I 
think they will soon be here ! " 

5. The Father comes Home. — An hour after, Mr 
Wilson and Dick got home again. They were very 
glad to see Harry; for they thought that he was 
lost They feared they would have to start once 
more, and to seek for liim all over the country. 
"Why did you not turn to the right, when you 
came out of the field ? " asked Mr Wilson. " The 
right ! " said Harry ; " I don't know what the right 
means ! " 
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6. Wliat Mr Wilson thought. — So Mr Wilson 

thought he must teach Harry to know his right 

hand from his left hand. He thought also that it 

would be as well to show him a plan of the fields 

and roads. This plan would teach him how to find 

his way. 

fur'-ther looked walked sweel^-ly 

think'-ing climbed Ruesa feared 

qwite turned lit'-tle thought 

stopped in-stead' moth'-er teach 



Cansht dght of, saw. 



3— PICTURES AND PLANS.— I. 

1. Bigbk ajiA Left. — Next morning, Mr Wilson 
taught Harry which was his right hand, and which 
was his left. When Harry had learned this, and 
knew it quite well, Mr Wilson said, " Now I will 
show you how you took the wrong turning." 

2. A Plaa of the Boad. — So Mr Wilson took a 
large piece of paper, and drew upon it a little 
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square mark like this Q • " That," he said, " is 
our house. Now, Harry, here is the road along 
which we walked yesterday. The other road leads 
to the town. At the first bend in the road, we 
turned to the left hand. 




Plan of the Road. 

Then we turned to the right ; and here is the field 
that you went into to gather flowers." 

3. How Harry lost his Way. — " Now, you know," 
Mr Wilson went on to say, "you went here and 
there in the field to gather flowers. In a very short 
time you did not quite know where you were. So, 
when you came back into the road, you did not 
know which way to turn. If you had turned to 
the left, you would have found us. But as you 
turned to the right, you just went back the way 
you came." 

4. A Plan, not a Picture. — " Oh ! " said Dick, " that 
is a picture of the country we walked through." 
" No," said his father, " it is not a picture ; it is 
only a plan. I will show you what a picture is, and 
also what a plan is." 

5. Pictures and Plans. — "Here is the picture of a 
book ; and here is the plan of the same book. 



PICTURES AND PLANS. 






Picture o{ t. Book. PUn of > Book. 

Here, again, is a picture of a table ; and here alao 
is the plan of it" 




Picture of » Table. 



Plan of B Table. 
wron([ pa' -per Hiir'-ry gath'-cr 

tum'-ing square jes'-ter-day throiifjli 
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4.— PICTURES AND PLANS.— IT. 

1. What they show us. — (i) " The picture of the 
book," said Mr Wilson, " shows us as much of the 
book as we can see when looking at it from one 
point. The plan of the book shows us nothing but 
the size and the shape of the top of it. In the same 
way, the picture of the table shows us the legs, the 
side, the drawer and its handles — and other things. 
But the plan of the table shows us nothing but tlie 
topr 

2. What they show us. — (ii) "Oh yes!" said 
Dick ; " and the plan of the country only shows 
us the roads and the turnings. But it does not 
give us a picture of the trees, or the hills, or the 
churches, or the houses." " You are right " said 
his father. 

3. Another Picture and Plan. — " Now let us look 
at another picture. It is a picture of a table with 

a chair in front 
of it. In the 
picture, we see 
a good deal of 
the table ; we 
also see the 
legs, the cush- 

Picture of a Table and Chair. ion, and the 
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Plan of a Table and Chair. 



back of the chair. But, in the plan, we see, as before, 

only the top of the table and the seat of the chair. 

Everything else is left out. 

We also see the place in which 

the chair stands — that it 

stands near the table. Thus, 

the plan gives us the distance 

of one thing from another. 

It lets us see how far one 

thing is from another." 

4. Harry sees it. — " Yes," said Harry ; " I see it 
now. That is for the table ; this is for the chair. 
But a picture shows you what the chair is like ; a 
plan only shows you the shape of the top of it." 
" Very good, my boy," said Mr Wilson ; " you have 
hit it." 

5. Meanixig and Use of a Flan. — ''A plan," Mr 
Wilson went on, " gives us the size and shape of the 
top of a thing. It does more, it also shows us the 
distance of one thing from another. These three 
things — size, shape, and distance — are shown us in 
every good plan." 



pic'-ture 
size 



shape 
ta'-ble 



draw'-er 
han'-dles 



church'-es 
a-noth'-er 



Point, place or spot. 

A good deal, a large part. 



Difl'-tance of one thing from 
another, how far one thing is from 
another. 
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5.— PICTURE AND PLAN OF A SCHOOLROOM. 

L Th« Schoolroom. — Now, here we are in the i 

schoolroom. Let U3 look firat at a picture of it ' 

I 
I 



Picture of the Sdioolrooin. 



There is the master's desk, and his chair behiad 
it Then there are the rows of children's desks. 
There, too, are the stove, the black-board, the maps 
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and picturea on the walls, the windows and tlie 
door, and the clock above the door. 

2. What wo see and what we know. — (i) In this 
picture of the schoolroom, we see two or three things 
which we must no- 
tice. In the first 
place, let us look 
at the three maps 
hanging on the 
wall. We notice 
that the map in 
the middle looks 
smaller than the 
one nearest ns. 
Again, the map 
farthest ofT looks 
very much smaller 
than either. But 
we htuno that they 
are all of the same 
size. 

3. What we see 
and what ws know. 
— (ii) Again, ■? 
very small and 
point. But we hum that the desks farthest off are 
just as lai^, as wide, and as h^h as the desks that 
stand nearest to us. Again, the farthest end of the 



Plan of the Schoolroom, 
see that the desks farthest off look 
They seem to taper off to a 
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room looks quite narrow. But we know that it is 
juat as broad as the part where we are standing. 

4. The Plan of the Schoolroom. — Now let us look 
at the plan of the schoolroom. Here we see the 
top of the master's desk ; the top of the seat of his 
chair ; the top of the stove ; and the tops of each of 
the nine desks, which stand in three rows. We 
see also the size and shape of the master's desk, 
and of the long desks for the boys or girls. We 
also see the distance of each thing &om every other 
thing. 

5. "When wa are. — In the picture of a school- 
room, we see everything as we should see it if we 
were standing in the room. In the plan, we see 
everything as if we were looking down through holes 
in the roof. 

Bchool'-room win'-dowa near'-eat broad 

rows haMl-ing for'-tliest stove 

black'-board amall'-er nar'-row dia'-tance 

Ho'-Uoa, to look at. 
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6.— SCALE.— I. 

1. Scale of a Plan. — We have seen that a plan 
gives us the size of each thing that is shown in it. 
If this is true, we can measure everything in the 
plan. If we look at the plan on p. 15, we shall see 
a straight line marked ofif into parts. Each part 
stands for 2 yards. This straight line, marked ofif 
into equal parts, is called a scale. A scale is a 
straight line cut up into equal parts. It is used to 
measure the sizes of things shown in a plan. 

2. How to measure. — We want to know the true 
size of the schoolroom, and of the desks and other 
things in it. Well, we have only to take a piece of 
string, or a thin piece of wood with a straight edge, 
and lay it first on the scale. Then we must lay it 
on the plan of the room or desk we want to measure. 
The scale stands for a length of 8 yards. The 
plan of the schoolroom is three times the length of 
the scale. The room is therefore three times 8 — 
or 24 yards long. Each desk is 10 yards long. 

3. One Scale only. — In drawing the plan of a 
room, we must use only one scale, and not two or 
three. We must not draw the desks on a large 
scale, and the schoolroom on a small one. The 
desks would then look much too large for the room. 
Such a plan would look like putting the head of a 
big dog on the body of a small pup. 
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scale straight edge there'-fore 

ev'-er-y-thing e'-qual length draw'-ing 



■'-um AV'-W-jr-tUllg, see liow Ijig or Low li 



7.— SCALE.— II. 

1. DrawlngB on One Scale. — When people make a 
drawing of a man, or a horse, or a dog, they always 
make the drawing on one scale. The drawing is 

always, or almost always, smaller than the object 
drawn. If a person wants to draw a dog on a 
large scale, then he takes a large piece of paper. 
It he wishes to draw it on a middling scale, he 
takes a piece of paper of a middling siz& If he 
wishes to draw it on a small scale, he takes a small 
piece of paper. 

2. Different Scales in One Drawing. — He would 
not draw the head of the dog on one scale, the hody 
on another scale, and the tail on a third scale. For 
then the drawing of the whole dog wonld be very 
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funny. Then it would turn out that the head of the 
real dog might be ten times the size of the head in 
the drawing. The body might be twenty times the 
size^ and the tail only four times the size. And thus 
we should have a monster like this — 




Picture of a Dog drawn Out of Scale. 

Now this is a greyhound ; but he is drawn quite 
" out of scale." We now see, therefore, that in every 
plan we draw we must keep to one scale. 

3. Different Scales. — ^When we draw the plan of 
a town, we may make the scale very small. We 
may let an inch of the scale stand for one nule of 
country in' the plan. Or we may use a still smaller 
scale, and let an inch of the scale stand for two 
miles of country. In that case, half an inch of scale 
would stand for one mile of country. 

4. Scale for the Plan of a Country. — ^When we have 
to draw the plan of a country, such as England or 
Scotland, we have to take a much smaller scale 
still. We have, indeed, to let an inch in the plan 
stand for twenty miles, or even for fifty miles, of 
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ground in the country. If the country we are 
showing upon paper happens to be very large, we 
liave to take a very large piece of paper. Then we 
must draw it on a very small scale. In such a case, 
we perhaps give only one inch of paper to 100 
miles of country. 



OV-lMt, thing. I T«a timM Uia aiM, ten times 

Hid'-dUog. B middle eite. aa liig. 

Dif' -far-ant, not the esme. I llon'-itar, a very ugly animal. 

Qray'-lioimd, a dc^ nitli very long legs and Blini body. 



8.— THE BUILDING OF A HOUSE.— I. 

1. To ttie Town. — One fine morning, Harry's 
father tt>ok him to the town near which they lived. 
He wished to show him the chief streets and the 
great buildings. He showed the boy High Street, 
North Street, Oxfoi-d Street, Cliureli Street, and 
many other long and ivide streets. 
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2. The Ofaief Bnildings. — He also showed Iiim the 
town -hall, the churches, the chief banks, and a 
few others of tlie tall buildings that stood in the 
most crowded streets. Harry looked with large 
open eyes at the crowds of people. He was struck 
by the large number of carriages and carts hurrying 
along, and by tltfe cars that seemed to be always 
running on the tramways. 

3. A House Building. — On their way home, they 
took another road, and went round through a country 
lane. In a pretty part of this lane, they saw some 
men building a cottage. " Oh ! " cried Harry, " let 
us stop and see the men working at this little 
house ! " " Very well," said his father ; " perhaps 
you may see and learn some new thing." 

4. The Bricklayers. — There were two men busy 
laying bricks in rows, with mortar between them. 
Another man stood by, looking on ; and he had a 
piece of white paper in his hand. He looked at the 
paper and then at the rising walls, and then at the 
paper again. Harry thought this very odd. 

5. The Paper. — Harry wanted very much to know 
what he was doing. So he asked his father if he 
would beg the builder to let him have a sight of the 
paper in his hand. Mr Wilson went up to the 
builder and said : " My little boy would like very 
much to know about building. He wants also to 
know what the paper you are looking at has to do 
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with the walls of the cottage." " He is very welcome 
to see the i>aper," said the builder with a smile ; 
" here it ia ! " and he handed tlie paper to Harry. 

(a'-ther chief crowd'^ed per-liaps' 

lived build'-ings car'-riage want'-ed 



Enr'-tJ^Jnf, going qaickl;. | ■or'-tM', s mixture of lime, 
^am'-wayt, irou nula wlikh sand, and nster, pat hetweea 

are laid tbrongli the atreeta of a hricka and stones, to mak« them 

town, and on which cars run. I ntiok together. 



9.— THE BUILDING OF A HOUSE.— H. 

1. The Plan. — As soon aa Hairy saw the paper, lie 
said, " Why, thia is a plan ! " " Of course it is ! " 
said the builder ; " it is the plan of the little cottage 
that I am building." " Oh, I see ! " went on Harry 
— " this is the parlour ; that is the kitchen. There 
ia the scullery ; these are the two bedrooms ; here 
are the two doora ; and the little gaps in the side of 
the drawing stand for the windows." 
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2. Everything In Its Place. — "Quite right 1" said 
his father. " This plan keeps the men right in their 
work. They know where to put everything. They 



Plan of Cottage. 

know where to put the doors and -windows, the walls 
and the pasa^es. So everything comes into its 
right place." 



Picture of Cottage. 



3. Tlie Oottace built — A week or two after, Harry 
went hack to the lane where he saw the cottage and 
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the plan, and met' and talked with the builder. 
This time the cottage was built, the roof od, and 
no men outside. But he saw the builder standing 
at the door. " So your cottage is finished," said 
Harry. "Yes," said the builder; "and, if you like, 
you can go through the rooms and take the plan in 
your hand, and see that it is all right." So Harrj' 
took the plan in his hand, and looked at it and then 
at each door and window, each room and passage in 
the cottage. And he found that it had all been 
built just aa the plan showed. 

4. " Good-bye ! " — He thanked the builder very 
much, and went home well pleased with what he 
had seen, " Good-bye ! " said he to the builder. 
" I thank you very much. I think I know now 
how useful a plan is, and how it helps men to 
build houses." 

Enr'-lour bed'-room paa'-sage build'-er 

itch'-en win'-dows thanked use'-ful 
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10.— PLAN OF SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. 




Plan of the Schoolhouse. 



1. The Schoolhouse. — Let us now look, not merely 
at one room, but at the whole of a school. Let us 
fancy that it is a country school, and that it has 
only one storey. Then the plan — or ground-plan, 

as it is 
some- 
times 
called — 
is some- 
w h a t 
like this: 
Here we see the large schoolroom, 
with the small class-room ofif it. 
We see also the two entrances, 
one on each side. 

scale of yard.. ^ Schoolhouso wd PlaygTound, 

— The plan of the schoolroom was on a large scale. 
The plan of the schoolhouse and playground must be 
on a smaller scale, or else we should need a much 
larger sheet of paper. The plan of the playground 
is, in fact, on a scale four times smaller. Let us 
now look at the playground and measure it. In 
this plan, we see that tl:e playground is 80 yards 
long, and 42 yards broad. The schoolhouse is only 
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24 yards long, and 8 yards broad. Here it is — 



6 12 18 8* 
Scale or yards. 




Plan of the Schoolhonse and Playground. 

. 3. A Still Smaller Scale. — If, now, we were to give 
a plan of the village and the fields that lie nearest 
to the school, we should have to use a much smaller 
scale than any we have yet used. It would be 
somewhat like this — 




i h i 1 

Scale of miles. 



Plan of the Village. 



4. The Village. — Ih the above plan, our scale 
gives only one inch to a mile. In the plan of the 
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schoolroom on page 15, we saw that an inch stood 
for about 6 yards. In tliia plan of the villi^e and the 
fitslds round it, an inch stands for more than a thou- 
sand yarda. It stands, in fact, for a whole mila 
In this plan, we can see clear marks made for trees, 
for the fences of fields, for the church, for the par- 



Fictnre or the Village. 

sonage, for the school, and for the houses in the 
streets. We liave also marks for the railway and 
the railway station. The station is two miles away 
from the church There are also marks for the 
pond, and for the roads. 

some'- what meas'-ure vil'-lage fields 

play'- ground still thon'-sand fen'-cea 

Hot raer»'-ly, not only. I En'-tran-Mi, places whew you 

Fan'-cy, think ; suppose. go in. 

Sto'-ray, ■ single floor above Sta'-titm, aplace wliere milvray 
another. I trains iitop. 
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11.— EIGHT AND LEFT. 

1. Open Bjis. — If we really wish to leam geo- 
graphy and to know it, we must, above all things, 
keep our eyes open ! We must not walk along the 
roads or through the fields with our eyes upon the 
ground ! We must not stare about in a stupid 
kind of way. We must take notice of the trees, 
the clouds, and the sun in the sky. We must look 
at the river as it runs. We must notice the roads, 
and how they go ; the houses, and where they 
stand. 

2. The First Thing. — Now, if we wish to know 
something about geography in the open air, the 
first thing that we must leam is to know our rifpit 
hand from our left. Which is right ? Which 
is left? 

3. The Boy vho kept his Eyes open. — Now Harr)' 
Wilson had learned to know his right hand from 
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his left Though he was very little, he waa a boy 
who kept his eyes open. He looked at things, and 
thought about this and that, and asked questions. 
One momiii? he was on his wav to school. 

On ligh 

po] tall 

for the 

de( 



Poplar-tree with Sbailow to the Left. 

4. The Poplar-trm. — Hany used to look at this 
}X)plar-tree, and think how tall and pretty it was. 
But, one day, he noticed something about the pop- 
lar that had never struck liira before. It was a 
winter morning, and the sun was just rising over 
a hill. 

& To the Left! — He saw that the poplar-tree 
cast a long shadow. He noticed that the shadow 
fell to the left. Hany stood before it, and stretched 
out his left hand. He stretched out his left hand 
the way the shadow pointed. 

6. To the Bi^t ! — Tlieu, wlien he was going home 
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from scliool iu the afternoon, he saw another 
odd thing. He noticed that the shadow, 

tb It 



Poplar-tree with ahadow to the Bight. 

it out. So, as he was going home, he made up his 
mind to ask his father to tell him all about it 



re'-al-ly . right ques'-tions poinf -ed 

throuuh iio'-tice Bhad'-ow pop'-lar 

thougu school Btretohert af-tcr-nooii 
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12.— WHAT THE SHADOW OF THE POPLAR 

TEACHES. 

1. The Shadow of the Tree. — " Father," he said, 
when he had got home, put his books away, and 
taken a seat by the fire, " I noticed this morning 
that the tall poplar in the field at the cross-roads 
threw its shadow to the left. But in the afternoon, 
the shadow was thrown to the right. How is this? 
Tell me." " You have a holiday on Saturday, have 
you not ? " asked his father. " Yes, father," said 
Harry. " Very well ; we will go on Saturday 
morning and look at the poplar and its shadow. 
We shall then see what we can make of it." 

2. The Morning Walk. — On Saturday morning, 
Harry came to his father as soon as he had 
done breakfast, and cried, " Come along, father, and 
let us go to the poplar, and see its shadow." 
So they put on their hats and walked out to the 
tall poplar. It was a fine morning ; and the sun 
was shining in the clear sky. But it was not as 
yet high up. 

3. The Poplar in the Morning. — ^Again the shadow 
of the poplar fell to the left, and it was a very 
long shadow. " You see the shadow lies on the 
left, father," said Harry. " Yes," said his father ; 
" but look, where is the sun ? " " Up there I on 
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the right," said the boy. " Just so/' said his father; 
"now I want to tell you something. When the 
sun is on the right of a thing, the shadow falls to 
the left." 

4. The Poplar in the Afternoon. — " Now," went on 
the father, " I have to go to my work. But, if you 
will meet me here in the afternoon, you will leam 
something more." " Very well, 1*11 be here," cried 
the boy. In the afternoon, they met once more 
at the poplar-tree. This time, the shadow fell to 
the right " Where is the sun now ? " said his 
father. " Oh, he is on the left ! He must have 
gone a long way ! " " So he has," said the 
father ; " but we will not talk about that just now. 
The thing to notice just now is that, in the after- 
noon, the sun is on the left ; and the shadows are 
thrown to the right." " I won't forget that," said 
the little boy. " I'll keep looking at the shadows 
that things throw, and see how they fall." 

5. Much to be learned from a Shadow. — "Quite 
right," said his father ; " there is a great deal more 
to be learned from the shadow than people fancy. 
When you walk along a straight road that you can- 
not miss, people say you have only to follow your 
nose. But you will do better than that if you notice 
your shadow, and the sun that makes it. But we'll 
talk about this some other day. You have already 
learned a good deal. What have you learned ? " 
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" I have learned," replied Harry, " that, when the 
sun is on the right, the shadow falls to the left. I 
have also learned that, when the sun ia on the left, 
the sliadow falls to the right" 

If the Bun ahining on the Tight we see, 
lAtt falU the long <lark shadow of tJie tree. 
But, if upon the laft the Bun ij ahining. 
Then to the right the shadow is inclming. 

threw break'-fast for-get' al-reod'-y 

hol'-i-ilay Sat'-ur-day things shin'-ing 



Cron'-rOftda, s place where roads | Af-tar-noon', the part of (he 
meet sud cross each other. | day aft«r twelve o'clock. 

In-cUiL'-lng, lying to one side. 



13.— THE EAST. 

L Direction. — This is not an easy word ; but we 
must try to learn it. It is the hardest word we 
have to learn. "We want to go to some place, and do 
not know the way. Then we ask some one, who 
does know it, to tell us. Which is the way to 
Oxford Street ? Which is the way to the railway 
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station ? Such are the questions we ask. ■ ■ But 
we might also say : In what direction does Oxford 
Street lie from here ? And the person we were 
speaking to would put out his hand and point, and 
say, " In that direction ! " 

2, The Sun. — The sun gives light to all who live 
on the earth. If there were no sun, there would he 
no l^ht If there were no light, we should not see 
which way to go, — we should not kTww our direction. 
The sun not only gives us light, he Mis na oar 
direction. 



Morning, 

3. Tlie Horning. — If we rise early in the morning 

and go out, we shall see the sun rise. The sun 
rises in the East. Look at the bright red clouds 
that gather round hira as he rises ! The sky in the 
east is full of lovely colours ! It glows with tlie 
brightest red, and yellow, and purple ! 
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4 Tlie Sim is up. — Now the sun is up I He 
sends his long bright beams across the fields and 
the hills. The beams strike on the trees, and the 
bushes, and the Iiouses. They strike also on the 
men as they go out to their work. 

5. Long SliadoWB. — The beams of the sun stiika 
on the men going to their work, and the bodies 
of the men cast long shadows. For the sun is 
still low in the sky ; and so the shadows are long. 

6. Lot Son ; Long Shadow. — We must not forget 
this. We must keep our eyes open and notice it 
When the sun is low in the sky, the shadows of 
men, and trees, and poles, and steeples are very long. 
Now the sun is low in the sky in the early morn- 
ing ; and so the shadows of things are always long 
at that time. 



di-rec'-tion bright col'-oure pur'-ple 

light gath'-er bright' -eat a-crosa' 

ew'-ly love'-ly yel'-low stee'-ples 



Hom'-ing, the first put of the i 
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14.— THE WEST. 



L Evening. — Tlie day is over ; our work is done ; 
the light ia not so stroDg, It ia evening ; and the 
sun will very soon set. 

2. SusHt. — The sun sets in the West. As he 
goes to the west he gets lower and lower in the 
sky. At last late in the evening he is very low. 




Again the shadows are long ; again the long beams 
strike across the fields. As they strike on trees, 
and poles, and steeples, long shadows are thrown 
out. Bright red clouds again gather round the 
setting sun, and bid him a long good-night. 

a East and West. — The sun rises in the east, 
and sets in the west. The east is opposite to the 
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west. • • If you walk east, you walk to tlie rising 
sun. If you walk west, you walk to the setting 
sun. ' • When you are walking east, your back is 
to the west. When you are walking west, your back 
is to the east. ' 

4. The Vane. — People sometimes fix an arrow on 
the top of the steeple or tower of a church. Tliis 
arrow shows how the wind blows. When the head 
of the arrow points to the east, then the feathers of 
the arrow point to the west. When the head of 
the arrow points to the west, then the feathers of 
the arrow point to the east. 

5. Night. — ^When the sun has set, darkness comes. 
Then the stars shine out ; and we can often see our 
way by the light of the stars. Like the sun, the 
stars, too, rise in the east, and set in the west. 
And, just as we talk about sunrise and sunset, we 
might talk also of star-rise and star-set. 

6. The Moon. — Sometimes, too, the moon gives 
us light. Like the sun, the moon rises in the 
east, and sets in the west. The sun, the moon, and 
the stars — all rise in the east, and set in the west 



strong 
strike 
low'-er 



ri-smg 

set'-ting 

walk'-ing 



ar -row 

feath'-ers 

dark'-ness 



of-teii 

light 

siin'-risc 



West, that part of the sky 
where the sun sets. 



Op'-po8-ite, standing over a- 
gainst. 
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15.— THE SUN IN WINTER 

1. 'Tis scarce eight o'clock, and the light still is dim ; 

The sun has not risen from bed ; 
But, though keen is the air, I am waiting to see 
Him rise over the steep mountain's head. 

2. Ah, see ! there he is in the arms of a cloud, 

And he smQes a good-day to the earth ; 
And for many long years the same smile has 
shone. 
As he gave to the world at its birth. 

3. And day after day, from year's end to year's end. 

He comes like an angel of light ; 
He gives us the liglit and the warmth of the day — 
Wlien he goes, we are left with dark night. 

4. Every morning he sends down his rays from the 

East— 
And our long shadows point to the West ; 
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Every evening with gayest of purple and gold 
He quietly sinks to his rest 

5. But he loves the warm noon-time, for, high in the 

South, 
He sends us his lieat and his light ; 
And he sees the fair earth in its beauty spread out 
In its snowy cloak, shining and bright 

6. And he smiles on the schoolboys who heed not 

the cold. 
But romp in the pure snow and play ; 
For the sun loves the young, and he knows that 
at best 
Their school-time will soon pass away. 

G. S. D. 

saiTce monn'-tain shone pur'-ple 

wait'.ing cloud birth beau-ty 

et«ep earth on'-gel shin'-ing 



Keen, cold and biting, I twelve o'clock. 

Warmth, heat. Bnov'-y cloai, that i 

Qay-Mt, brightest. mow which oft«n coven 

Hoon'-Uioe, that ia, mid-day or I gronnd in winter. 
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16.— THE SOUTH. 

1. The Sun rises. — The sun, as we have seen, 
rises in the east. The time when the sun rises 
we call morning. The East is the Land of the 
Morning. Now, when the sun rises, he never stops, 
— ^he keeps rising. Every minute, he rises a little 
higher and higher in the blue sky. As he rises 
higher, the shadows of everything grow shorter. 

2. The Sun at his Highest. — The sun goes up and 
up — rising always higher in the sky. At last, he 
gets to his highest point. Then he climbs no more, 
but begins to go down the sky. From that highest 
point he goes lower and lower. At last, he sets and 
goes away from us. When the sun is set, he is out 
of sight. 

3. Highest Sun ; Shortest Shadow. — When the sun 
is low in the morning, the shadows of things are 
very long. When he is low in the evening, the 
shadows are very long at that time also. When 
he is at his very highest, then all shadows are 
shortest. 

4. Noon. — The sun is at his highest at twelve 
o'clock in the day. Twelve o'clock in the day we 
call Koon. The sun is at his highest at noon. 

5. The South. — ^At noon the sun is in the South. 
The liighest point the sun reaches is called the 
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South point. The South is the part of the sky 
where the sun shows liiniself at noon. 

6. Iiight and Heat. — ^When the sun is highest in 
the sky, he gives us most light and most heat Our 
shadows are shortest at noon- In some parts of the 
world, people have no shadows at all at noon, for the 
sun is right over their heads. These parts of the 
world are very, very hot 

7. The Sun begins to go down. — As soon as the 
sun has got to his highest point in the sky, he he- 
gins to go down. The moment it is twelve o'clock, 
the sun begins to get lower and lower in the sky. 
The part of the day before twelve o'clock is called 
the forenoon; that after twelve o'clock is called 
the afternoon. 

8. Afternoon. — In the afternoon he is a little 
lower. The shadows grow longer and longer ; 
there is less light It begins to grow a little colder; 
then the evenmg comes, and the sun sets. 



luom'-ing 

luin'-ute 

high'-er 



short'-er 
al'-ways 
climbs 



be-gins' 

world 

mo'-meut 



cold'-er 

twelve 

long'-er 



East, tliat part of the sky where 
the sun rises. 



Twelve o'clock, the middle hour 
of the day, wheu the siiu is high- 
est in the sky. 
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17.— THE NORTH. 

1 Tnrn your Back I — Whea the sun is in the 

south, turn your back upon Tiim ' Then you will see 
your shadow going straight out from your feet. 
That shadow points straight to the Hort2L 







2. The Shortest Shadow. — We know that our alia- 
dows are shortest when the sim is highest in the 
sky. Now the sun is highest in the sky at twelve 
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o'clock. Our shadows, then, are shortest at twelve 
o'clock. This twelve o'clock shadow points straight 
to the north. We can say, then : 

Our shortest shadow always points to the North. 

3. North and South. — Tlie sliadow points away 
from the sun. When the sun is in the south, 
then, the shadow points to the north. The north 
is the opposite of the south. If we stand with 
our back to the south, we look north ! If we turn 
our back upon the north, we look south ! 

1 Where the Sun is. — We have now learned 
three things : 

When it is morning, the sun is in the east. 
When it is noon, the sun is in the south. 
When it is evening, the sun is in the west. 

5. "Where the Sun never is. — The sun is never in 
the north.^ The shadows he throws at mid -day 
all point to the north. We never see a shadow 
pointing to the south. 

6. The Four Points — North, South, East, and West. 
— These are called the Four Points of Direction. 
When we look to the south, our back is to the 

"^ {To the Teacher.) This of course is true only of this country and 
other countries to the south of us, except those south of the equator. 
In the north of Norway, Lapland, and other "lands of the midnight 
sun," the sun is in the north for a considerable time ; but it would be 
only confusing to teach this to young children. The aim here is to 
keep close to the actual experience, or what may be made the actual 
experience, of the British child. 
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nortlL When we look to the east, our back is to 
the west. The sun travels from the east to the 
west, throiigh the sovih. The south is his half-way 
house. He takes as long to go from south to west, 
as he took to go from east to south. 

straiglit learned nev'-er thi'owH 



18.— SUN AND SHADOW.— I. 

1. The Poplar again. — One morning, Harry Wil- 
son asked his father if he would tell him some- 
thing more about the shadow. " I shall be very glad 
to do so. Meet me on Saturday at the poplax-tree 
again ; but don't come before twelve o'clock. Meet 
me at twelve o'clock." At twelve o'clock, Harry 
was there, true and exact as the sun himself. It 
was winter, and the air was clear and frosty. Snow 
had fallen during the night, and the shadow of the 
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tree fell clear on the pure, smooth, and white cover- 
ing of snow. 

2. The Shadow of the Poplar at Kooil — " Now 

look ! " said his father ; " where is the shadow now ? 
Is it on the right, or on the left ? " " Dear me ! 
it is neither," said Harry. " Where is it then ? " 
" It goes out straight in front," answered Harry. 
" Quite right," said his 'father ; " and where is the 
sun ? is he on the right, or on the left ? " " Neither 
again ! " cried Harry ; " he is behind me." " Bight 
again," said the father ; " and where does your own 
shadow fall ? " " It falls straight out in front of 
me, just like the shadow of the tree." 

3, Two Points. — "Now, have you ever been told 
where the sun is at twelve o'clock ? " " Oh yes," 
said Harry ; " I have often heard people say that 
the sun is in the smith at noonr " That is right. 
Now tell me how your shadow points." " Well, if 
the sun is in the south, my shadow must point the 
other way." " And what is the other way called ? " 
" The north." " Then, at noon, how does your 
shadow point ? " " At noon," said Harry, " my 
shadow must 'point to the north ! " *' Very good : 
then here we have two points very clearly fixed. 
At twelve o'clock in the day, the sun is in the 
south; and the shadow of a thing points to the 
north." 
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19.— SUN AND SHADOW.— IT. 

1. Two more Points. — " But that is not all," said 
the father ; " there is a good deal more to learn than 
that. Hold up your r^ht hand ! " Harry held 
up his T^ht arm and pointed his right hand straight 
out. " Now hold up your left hand ! " Harry did 
the same with his left. " Now, where did you see 
the snn in the morning ? " " There, on the right ! " 
" Where does the sun rise ? " " In the east" 
" That is right Then, when you stand with your 
back to the sun at noon, the east is on your right 
hand." " Yes," cried the boy ; " and the west is on 
my left hand " 

2. The Lesson. — " Very good," said the father ; 
" now, say this after me ; — 

" ' When I stand at twelve o'clock with my hack 
to the sun. 
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' Hy light hand points to the uct, 
And my left hand poinU to the irett." 
" I see," said Harry ; and he said slowly and 
clearly — "When I stand with my back to the sun 
at twelve o'clock, the east is on my right hand, nnd 
the west is on my left" 

3. The Pour Polnta. — " Very good ! " crie<l his 
father ; " keep iirm hold of that You have learned 
a great deal more than you fancy." " What is 
that ? " asked Harry. " Why, yon have learned 
how to find your way about in the world ! You can 
go anywhere now ! " "I have learned East, West, 
North, and South." " To be sure you have; and these 
are the four cardinal points. No person need lose 
his way anywhere in the world, if he knows them. 
Now, let us fix all this, and make <iiute sure of it." 

deal point'-ed fitn'-cy learned 

lea' -son alow'-ly per'-Bon iin'-j--«-here 
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20.— SUN AND SHADOW.— III. 



1. The Two Lines drawn. — His father told Harry 
to stand where he was. Then he took a stick 




f >» 



and drew a straight line in the snow. He 
drew the line along the middle of his shadow, 
" Now put out your right arm ! " Harry did so ; 
and his father drew a straight line on the ground 
right under it. " Now put out your left arm ! 
This was done ; and his father 
drew a straight line along the snow 
just under it. Last of all, he 
drew a straight line from between """^^ 
Harry's shoes towards the sun. 
Then the four lines he had drawn 
came out in this way : 

2. The Lines Joined. — " Now you can go ! " and 
Harry stepped away from the lines, so as not to 
spoil them. Then his father joined them in the 
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middle. And so the four lines became two, crossing 
each other in this way. " Now keep these two 
lines firmly in your head ! " cried his father to 
Harry ; " then all will soon become as plain and 
simple to yoa as A B C." 

a The Ends of the Two Lines. — '' Now, Harry/' 
said his father, "take this piece 
of stick and mark the four points 
you have learned ! " So Harry 
took the piece of stick, and wrote w I E 

in the snow the four letters N. E. 
S. W. Then the crossed lines 
looked like this. "^ 

4. The Questions. — "Well, what does N. stand 
for ? " asked his father. " N. stands for North — the 
direction in which the shadow points at twelve 
o'clock." " Good : and E. ? " " E. stands for East 
— the direction in which the right hand points 
when I look to the north." "Good again: and 
S. ?" "S.," said the boy, "stands for South — 
the part of the sky where the sun is at twelve 
o'clock." " And what does W. stand for ? " " W. 
stands for West — the part of the sky to which the 
left hand points when I look to the north." " Very 
good indeed, my boy ! " And father and son went 
home together, the boy well pleased to think that 
he now knew the four points. 

D 
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21.— THE MEANING AND USE OF A MAP.— L 

L A Hap. — We have now to learn what a map 
is. A map is a plan ; it is a plan of a county or 
of a country. It may also be a plan of part of a 
country. The plan of the schoolroom was a kind 
of map. 

2. The Two tMtt Things In a Ifap. — The plan of 
the schoolroom shows the size and shape of the 
Bchoolroom. So the plan or map of a country shows 
the size and shape of the country. It shows some- 
thing more, it also shows direddon. It shows the 
direction in which one place lies from another. 
For every map has in it the two lines we have jnst 
talked about — the two lines that cross each other, 
and that show the north, the south, the east, and 
the west 

3. Two Lines. — When I see a map of England, I 
have only to notice these lines drawn right through 
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it. Then I can find how to go to each town. 
Let us draw our two lines through London. We 
shall then be able to find out for ourselves where 
the other towns are. 

4. The Four Things shown by a Map. — A map 
shows the size and shape of a country. These are two 
things. It also shows the distance of one place 
from another. That is a third thing. It also shows 
the direction in which one place lies from another. 
That is the fourth thing. These four things, then 
—size, shape, distance, and direction — are all shown 
in every map. 

5. The Two Lines through London. — "Now, if we look 
at this map, and look along the west and east line, 
we shall see that Bristol 
lies to the west of Lon- 
don; andthat Dover lies 
to the east of it. That 
is to say, if I stand in 
the middle of London 
with my back to the sun 
at twelve o'clock, I shall 
have Dover on my right, 
and Bristol on my left 
hand. • • Now let us 
look along the south and north line. What do 
We see ? We see Brighton to the south of London ; 
and York to the north of it. 
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dia'-tance 



BriB'-tol 
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Dov'-er 



22— THE MEANING AND USE OF A MAP.— IL 

L The Sides of a Uap. — If we stand facing a 
map which ia hung on a wall, we are standing 

pretty much as 
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of the map. If we hold out our left hand, we shall 

be pointing to the left-hand side, or the w«rt of the 

map. Again, we shall be looking north when we 

look to the top of the 

map. If, then, the top of 

the map is the north, 

the bottom must be the 

south. For the south is 

the opposite point to the 

north. 

2. Four Thinga. — 

Now, then, we know 
four things. We know 




that : No. 2. 

(i) The top of a map is the north ; 
(ii) The bottom of a map is the south ; 

(iii) The right-hand is the east ; and 

(iv) The left-hand is the west. 

3b The Scale of a liiap. — -We have already seen that 
we can make a drawing of a horse rj^ 
or dog of any size we like. In 
the same way, we can make a 
plan of a room, or of a house, or 
of a piece of country, of any 
size, or on any scale we like. 
And, again in the same way, we 
can draw a map upon any scale we 
like. Here are three maps of England upon three 




No. 3. 
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diSerent scalea In map No. 1 we show about 100 

miles of land in the length of one inch ; in No. 2 

we have about 200 miles in an inch ; and in No. 3 

we have about 400 miles within the same short 

space. 

atand'-ing l>ot'-tom (l«iw'-iii(; liuu'-Jred 

pret'-ty fuur coua'-try length 



Op'-pot-lt*. OQ the other side I of tbne diSerent sizea, 
tVom. showing the some thing. 

Upon UiTM diffnvnt aoaln, I 



23.— HOW A MAP 18 BUILT UP. 

1. In a Balloon. — If we were to sail to the Isle 
of Man, and — after landing there — go up in a 
balloon, we should see the whole island of a form 
something like the picture on the opposite page. We 
should see the high hills, massy, rounded, and green 
to the top. We should see the silver streams wind- 
ing and winding aa they made their way to the sea. 
We should also see the towns on the edge of the 
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island. ■ • But 
those who draw 
maps do not 
draw them in 
this way. 

2. An Ontlliu. 
— People who 
draw maps first 
of all make an 
outline map. 
The sea-coaat is 
always very 

crooked. And B Ws-eye view of the We of Mm 

80 the outline would be crooked too. The ins and 
outs show where 
the land runs 
out into the sea, 
and where the 
sea runs up into 
the land. 

3. Tha Bivera. 
— The next step 
would he to 
draw ihe streams, 
brooks, and ri- 
vers that flow 
from the high 

grounds in the outline Map oC lela of Man. 
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Outline Map of Isl« of Man, with WTera. 



fan, with Mountains and 



island dowu into 
the sea. For, of 
course, a river 
always runs 
down and never 
up — always 
runs from higher 
to lower ground. 
The lines that 
stand for the 
rivers wind in 
and out, just like 
the rivers them- 
selves. A river 
always gets more 
and more water 
from other 
streams as it 
runs along. The 
higher parts in 
the map are 
drawn very thin. 
The lower parts, 
which have more 
water and are 
broader, are 
drawn very 
thick. 
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1. Tlie MotUL- 
tainB. — Ne xt 
come in the liilk 
or mouiitain& 
When the hills 
are low, the lines 
are wide apart 
and light. "When 
the hills are high, 
they are drawn 
darker, blacker, 
and closerto each 
other. The lines 

, ,, , Complets Map of Isle of lint. 

show the slopes 

of the hills. The streams flow down from the high 
hills ; and most often they flow between two sets of 
bills. The white and clear part of the map shows 
where the ground is low and flat. 

5. The Finlshsd Uap. — Last of aU, the towns are 
put in, and the railways that join these towns. 
Then the map is finished; and we see the island 
as it is shown us in the last map. 

Bail sil'-ver should broad'-er 

land'-ing BtreauiB al'-so thick 

there wind'-ing ground n-part' 

roimd'-ed their wa'-ter black'-er 
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Bftl-loon'.a lugs bag filled with : OnV-Uiw, the first Bketch or 
light gu, ao u to rin and float in dmring, with only the cosst-line. 
the air. Crook'-ed, not straight. 

Ka^-iy, big or large. | Mimn' tiini, very high hills. 



24.— A SUMMEE WALK AND TALK.— I. 

1. What a bright summer moru ' just the time for 

a. walk. 

And here we sit gloomy at home ; 
Let us see the gay flowers and the wavifig corn- 
stalk, 

And through the green fields let us roam. 

2. Come, Harry! come, Dick ! you must want a good 

run; 
You have sat at your books long enough ; 
Look ! Eover is waiting to join in the fun — 
Our dog with coat shaggy and rough. 

3. Look ! look at the hedges all snowy with May ! 

The violet, too, hides beneatli ; 
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And the wide, lonely moor, just over tlie way, 
Is bright with the dark, purple heath. 

4. How bright is the stream as it runs o'er its bed I 

How sweet is its sound as it flows ! 
And, Dick, has it ever come into your head 
To ask whence it comes or where goes ? 

5. You see the dark cloud which is hiding the sun, 

Like smoke floating high in the air ; 
Have you ever, when seeing it, Harry, begun 
To think how it could have got there ? 

6. And you, Dick, you know that the bright sun is 

good. 
And makes you feel playful and gay ; 
But it never came into your head how it could 
Make the cloud and the stream, I daresay. 



flow'-ers 
wav'-ing 
e-nougli' 



rough 

hedg'-es 

lone'-ly 



pur'-ple 
whence 
hid'-ing 



float'-ing 

see'-ing 

dare'-say 



Oloom'-y, not bright nor cheer- 
ful. 

Boam, wander ; stray. 

Sha^-gy, very hairy and 
rongh. 

Snow'-y, white as snow. 

Hay, the flower of the haw- 
thorn. There are two colours of 



May, red and white. 

Vi'-o-Iet, a very small floWer 
which is often found growing at 
the roots of hedgerows. There 
are blue violets and white vio- 
lets. 

Moor, a wide piece of waste 
land. 
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25.— A SUMMER WALK AND TALK.— IL 

1. You both feel tlie warm wind that blows from 

the west. 
And stirs the green leaves on the tree ; 
But you never have thought that the wind does 
its best 
To help this stream on to the sea. 

2. So, Hany and Dick, just sit down on the grass, 

Where the elm-tree a nice cool shade lends ; 
And I'U tell, in a word, how it comes so to pass 
That wind, son, dond, and stream are great 
friends. 

3. The son sends its warm rays far down to the sea. 

And they draw up the water on liigh. 
And the clouds gather fast — though how this 
may be 
You will learn from your books by-and-by. 
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4. The wind takes the cloud in its anas soft and 

strong, 
And it makes for the far-off liill-top ; 
And, cooled and chilled Uirough, the clond before 

long 
Lets its water fall down drop by drop. 

5. And so a small rill gathers on the hillside ; 

It is joined by a dozen or more ; 
And a clear flowing streamlet, the sweet valley's 
pride, 
Runs bright by the white miller's door. 

6. It is joined by more streamlets, each laughing 

with glee ; 
A Btnatn flows the meadows among ; 
More streams join this stream, and n rivet we see. 
Fit to bear the ships swiftly along. — M. C. S. 

thought gnth'-er joinetl mill'-^t 

clouda though pride langh'-ing 

IiOltds, gives for a, time. I with ■ river or atreani flowing 
Chilled, made cold. through it. 

THH , B very Binall straun. OIba, joy. 

Ttl'-1<7, s Hat piece of luid ' Bwift'-Iy, qnichlr. 
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26.— ■\VHAT WE SEE IN THE FAR KOKTH. 

1. North, Sontii, East, and W«8t. — We have learned 

what North ia and what South is ; we know where 

to look for the West, and where for the East. We 

are now going to read about some of the things that 

are to be 

seen in the 

tar North, 

and about 

some of the 

people who 

live thera 

2. Ck>lder 

and Colder. 

— If we 

were to 

stArt from 

our home 

Id England, 

and keep 

going to 

^''"^- the north, 

we should find that it grew always colder and 

colder. At last, when we came to the very far 

North, we should find nothing but ice and snow. 

3. Ice and Snow. — Ice and snow all the year round ; 

ice and snow summer and winter — that is what we 
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should always see. Big lumps of ice floating on 
the sea, snow always covering the ground — 
wherever we looked, only the white snow and the 
green ice would meet our eyes. 

4. Small Plants. — In these parts of the world 
there is a summer; but it is very short. If. any 
plant grows at all, it is very little, and has small, 
thin leaves. Most often, there is only moss or 
some low bush, on which smaU berries grow. 

5. The Beasts of the North. — ^What beasts are there 
in this part of the world ? White bears walking 
slowly, with head bent down ; big whales swimming 
up and down, and spouting up water high into the 
air; pretty seals, with large, soft eyes, swimming 
and diving. 

6. The Men of the North. — ^What men should we 
meet with ? Little fat men, aU dressed in skins. 
They eat the fat and flesh of whales and seals. 

7. The Little Children. — The little children are very 
fond of fat, and will eat a candle just as our own 
children eat a bit of sugar. Tlie fat which they 
eat keeps up the heat of their bodies, and helps 
them to bear the great cold. 

8. The Houses. — (i) What houses should we see? 
No houses of brick, or of stone, or of wood; but 
only little round houses built of snow. They are 
built of blocks of snow ; water is poured on them, 
and it freezes and fixes them to each other. 



/^ 
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9. The HooMi. — (ii) There is a hole at the top to 
let the smoke out ; and the door ia a little hole, 
through which the people creep on their hands and 
knees. The houses look cold ; but, inside, they are 
very snug and warm. 

10. What BoadB? — Are there any roads in these 
lands ? Na But the whole land is a kind ot 
road ; lor there is snow all over it. 

11. No HoHM. — Packs of dc^s draw sledges ; and 
the drivers have long whips. Or a reindeer will 
draw a man on a sledge, and trot over the snow 
throt^h the long, long day. 

peo'-ple cov'-er-ing walk'-ing can'-dle 

E^K'^ancl whei^.ev-er swim'-ming freez'-eB 

noth'-ing ber'-ries div'-ing reiii'.deer 



OrNB io«. Wlrerfl there are Tery 
large pieces nf ice, it hae a green , 
colour. 

B«U, a four-footed animal, with 
lo:^ rongh hair and hooked 

Wlltla, the largest of all ani- 
mals. It la not a fish though it 



Uvea in the sea. Its fat Is made 
into oil. 

BmI, an animal that lives in tho 
cold seas ot the north. It givea na 
a very fine 1\it. 

BiMgt, a kind of carriage vhich 
slidet over snow or ice instead of 
ranning on wheels. 
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27.— THE north; 

1. Come, let us away to the far, cliUly North, 

Wliere the snow lies deep all the year round ; 
We'll snowball each other, and build a snow-man; 
Well make the air ring with glad sound. 

2. On the rivers — the rivers all covered with ice 1 

What long- jolly slides we shall make ! 
And sledges so swift o'er the smooth snow we'll 
drive; 
And dogs for our horses we'll take. 

3. In our cosy fur dresses we'll go out to fish, 

And we'll stand by a hole in the ice ; 
The fishes below will all come to the light, 
And we'll catch them, — oh ! won't it be nice ! 

4. We'll see the whale come to the top of the wave. 

To take a long breath of pure air ; 
We'll watch the slow bear, with his coat white as 
snow. 
As he jogs o'er the ice bleak and bare. 

5. Wliat pets shall we have ? why, we'll take pretty 

seals. 
With their fine eyes so bright and so brown ; 

E 
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There are dogs, too, you know, and wild geese and 
ducks 
With the finest and softest of down. 

6. And the houses, which outside look chilly and cold. 
With their walls and round roofs made of snow. 
Are inside so cosy and snug, that when tired. 
We home to them gladly shall go. — G, S. D. 



Ohll'-ly, cold. 

Smootll, level ; Dot nmgL 

(W-IT.wuin. 



28.— WHAT WE SEE IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

1. To the Sonth. — If we leave our home in Eng- 
land, and go to the far South, we see things that 
are not at all Uke what we saw in the cold 
North. 

2. Nortb and South. — In the North there is no 
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summer, or at least a summer so short and cold 
that it is little better than winter. In the far 
South, there is no winter at alL And that is 
why it is called the Sunny South. 

3. A High Son. — The sun is always high in the 
heavens at the middle of the day. A blue sky, 
— no clouds, — this is what we should see. There, 
too, we should always feel warm ; and we should not 
want half as many clothes as we need in the cold 
North. 

4. Leafy Treea — The trees in the South are very 
tall, very leafy ; and many of the leaves are very 
large. In some places we should find big round 
leaves as large as a table. 

5. The Beasts of the South. — What beasts should 
we see in the warm South ? Well, we should see 
very large and very strong beasts. We might see 
lions and tigers, and great elephants walking among 
the high trees. 

6. The Men of the South. — What kind of men live 
in the warm South ? There are men who are quite 
black ; and there are men with brown skins. The 
black men have short woolly hair ; the brown men 
have long black hair. 

7. Yellow Men. — Then there are yellow men too. 
What ! yellow men ? I think you must be joking ! 
Oh no ! I am not joking. In some parts of the hot 
South, there are men with yellow skins, eyes that 
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slant down to the nose, and long hair tied up like 
pigtails. 

8. The HoiueB of the Sonth. — What houses do these 

people live 
in ? Some 
live in no 
houses at 
all; some 
live in caves. 
Some live 
in houses 
made of the 
branches of 
trees with 

An African HouM. ^j^^^ ^^^^ 

on ; and some live in pretty wooden houses. 

9. Stoims in the SonUu — And is it always warm 
and sunny in the South ? No, not always. For, 
at times, there comes a black cloud over the sun ; 
and a great wind blows ; and people are lifted into 
the air, dashed down, and killed ; and houses are 
blown away ; and great trees are torn down. 

10. Tlie Best Place to live iiL— The Sunny South is 
not always lovely. The sun is at times so hot that 
no living man can bear it. The best place in the 
world to be in, is a place which lies between the 
Cold North and the Hot South, — and England is 
one of the lucky lands that are so placed. 



THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

al'-wayB jok'-ing 

clothes pig'-tafla 

ta'-ble wcK)d'-eii 



The heaV-etw, the sky. 

Ti'-gnr- The tiger is like K very 
luge anil fierce cat. 

El'-«-]0lutt, the largest and 
Btrougeat of land atiimals. 



litt'.ed 

love'-ly 



Wool'-ly, fine and curling hke 

Duhad down, thrown down 
with gwat force. 



29.— THE SUNNY SOUTH. 



1. You say you'd like to hear 

Of the lands so far away, 

Where no Winter 18, nor Spring, 

But Summer warm alway. 

2. Tlie sun ia always bright ; 

The skies are ever clear ; 
Sweet scents of flowers we smell ; 
Voices of birds we hear. 

3. And trees so tall we see, 

They seem to touch the sky ; 
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Their branches give a shade, — 
A shade in which to lie. 

4. The kingly lion roams ; 

The tiger kills his prey ; 
The snake, with small bright eyes, 
Waits some poor beast to slay. 

5. The elephant so large 

Walks on the river's bank ; 
The wild boar too is seen 
Among the grasses rank. 

6. And monkeys large and small 

Make lively all the trees ; 
Gay noi^ plu fl., 

And birds as small as bees. 

7. And trees we see give milk ; 

Some water, pure and sweet ; 
While others bear nice bread 
For hungry boys to eat. 



sweet 
scents 
touch 



sl^ade 
snake 
grass'-es 



mon'-keys 

live'-ly 

noi'-sy 



G. S. D. 

par'-rots 

fierce 

caught 



King'-ly lion. The lion is called 
the king of beasts. 



Prey^ living animals that are 
killed and eaten by others. 
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Kank, tall and wild. 

Ttmi gira milk. Tbia is tho 
Cow-t[«e ; its branches when 
pierced give ft rich, milkr jtiic& 



Tnu give mter. This l> the 
Treveller'a tree. 

Bread. The Bread-fruit tree, 
whose fruit Is used instead of 
biMd. 



30.— WHAT WE SEE IN THE FAE EAST. 

1, To the Eaat. — If we were to leave England, and 
to go to the far East, we should have to cross much 
land. We should also have to cross many seas, 
many rivers, and perhaps also great breadths of 
sand, where not a tree or a plant grows. 

3. The Land of Tea. — There is a land called China, 
which lies in the far East It is the land that 
sends us tea. Let us think that we have gone 
to China, and see what is to be seen there. 

3. What we Boe In Oblna. — Odd houses of wood, 
with high peaked roofs ; high towers, all made of 
fine china clay ; high boats with square sails, on the 
rivers, — such are some of the things we should see 
in China. 

1 The Poopls of China, — The people, too, are very 
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odd. The men wear long gowns that come down to 
their feet ; and some have little round hats, with 
buttiOna on the top. 

6. Tow&B of Boats. — ^A great many people live in 
boats, which lie on 
the rivers, all tied to 
each other. There 
are whole towns of 
boats, with thou- 
sands upon thou- 
sands of people 
living in them. 
Little babies play- 
in these boats; and 
old people die in 
them. 

6. Tea and Silk. 

— The people work 

mostly at planting 

tea, and plucking 

the tea -leaves. 

China sends us a 

great deal of tea, 

and also silk. 

7. The Food of tie OhinoBo.— What do the people 

live on 1 The chief food of the Chinese is rice. 

Most of the people never eat or even see beef or 

bread ; they eat scarcely anything but rice. 



A ChiDsman. 
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8. The Clothing of the Ohlneae. — ^Tlie poorer people 
among the Chinese dress in clothes made of cotton 
cloth; the richer people dress in silk. In the 
south of China, it is never cold enough for thick 
coats. 

9. White for monming. — When we have to mourn 
the death of a friend, we put on black clothes. 
When the Chinese are in mourning for the death 
of a father or mother or child, they wear white. 

10. The Seasons in Ohina. — The south of China is 
very warm ; it has no winter. It has no seasons 
like ours. But there are two rainy and two dry 
seasons in each year. 

11. How the Ohinese look. — The people have yellow 
skins, long narrow eyes, coarse black hair, and high 
cheek-bones. The children are very good and kind 
to then- parents. 

12. The Odd Ways of the Ohinese. — The Chinese 
have many odd ways. Even old men fly kites, 
and are glad when they see them rise high up 
into the sky. 

should 
per-haps' 
peaked 
toV-ers 



square 
but'-tons 
ba'-bies 
plant'-ing 


pluck'-ing 
chief 
(Jhin-ese' 
scarce'-ly 


cot'-ton 
nar'-row 
coarse 
kites 



Breadths, broad pieces. 

Qdd, fanny ; strange-looking. 

Bioe, a grain like oats or bar- 
ley. It grows only in hot and 
moist lands. 



Mourn, to grieve for. 

Sea'-flons. We have four sea- 
sons — Spring, Snmmer, Autnmn, 
and Winter. 
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31.— WHAT WE SEE IN THE FAR WEST. 

1. To tiie Wwt. — 1( we were to leave England, 
and go to the far West, we ahould have to cross a 
wide, wide stretch of salt water, many broad plains 
of long grass, and many very high mountains. 

2. Brood PlalttB and High Honntaias. — These broad 
plains, and these high mountains, are in a land called 
Afflorioa. It would take us nearly two weeks In a 
steamer to get there. 

3. Bed ICeiL — There are, in that land, many people 
just like ourselves. But there are also many wild 
men. These men are called Indians; and, some- 
times. Red Men, and also Eedskins. 

1. Tba Houses (^ the Bed Ueu. — They live in tents 
made of skins, hung upon poles. The skins are tied 
together with thongs of skin. 

6. Th« DtSBS of the Bed Meo. — When, they cannot 
find food enoi^h in one place, they take up their tents 
and go away somewhere else. The men dress in skins 
of beasts, and are very fond of wearing feathers. 
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6. Huntiiig. — The Eed Men live mostly by hunt- 
ing. They hunt, or catch in traps, many kinds of 
beasts ; and they strip off their skins and sell them. 
These skins are called furs. 

7. The Wandering of the Bed Men. — Many of the 
Eed Men have large herds of cattle and droves of 
horses. They go about with them to find places 
where there is much grass. When the grass is 
eaten up in one spot, they go off to another. 

8. Tall Trees. — In the land of the far West, we 
should also see tall trees, the tallest in the world. 
Some of them are higher than the tallest steeple ! 

9. Old Trees. — ^The trunk of one of these trees, if 
hollowed out, would make a schoolroom large enough 
to hold two hundred children ! Some of them are 
said to have lived three thousand years. 

10. The Beasts of the West. — What beasts should 
we see in the far West? We should see great herds 
of cattle ; and now and then we might see a bear. 

11. The Birds of the West. — And what birds are 
found there ? Well, among the high mountains, we 
should now and then see eagles ; and, in the thick 
woods, we should see flocks of fat turkeys. 



stretcli 

moun'-tains 

A-mer'-i-ca 



our-selves' 

In'-di-ans 

to-geth'-er 



wear-ing 
feath'-ers 
hol'-lowed 



hun'-dred 

thou'-sand 

tur'-keys 



Plain, a lai^e, wide piece of 
flat or- even ground. 
Steam'-er, a ship that is 



driven by steam. 
Thongs, long narrow pieces of 
skin like cord. 
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Hard, a large nnmlKr of utU« i 8tMp'-la, a tower of a chnrcli, 
going together. 1 or some otlier bmldiug which runs 

Dror* is naed in almost tb« up to ■ p<^t. 
same sense as herd. | 



32.— THE HOUSES PEOPLE LIVE IN. 

1. Honses in En^and and Scotland. — We, who live 
in England, dwell in houses that are mostly built of 
brick. In Scotland, which lies north of England, 
most of the houses are of stone. 

2. HoDMB of Wood. — In many lands in the South, 
the houses are built of wood — and nothing but wood. 
But houses in other parts of the world are not always 
built of brick, or stone, or wood, 

3. HooBes of Leaves. — We liave already learned that 
the people who live in the cold and icy North, build 
their houses of blocks of ice or snow. Then, again, 
in the hot and sunny South, there are people who 
make their houses of leaves, which are laid over a 
hght framework of sticks. 

1 Tents. — Many people, both in the West and 
in the East, live in tents. When the people of the 
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"West lift their tents, they put them on the backs 
of horses. When the people of the East lift their 
tents, they place 
them on the 
backs of camels. 
Sl RaUad 
HoDsea. — In 
some lands.tigers 
and lions roam 
about, seeking 
some one to kill 
and eat There, 
people sleep in 
huts which aro 
raised high a- 
bove the ground. 
When they wish 
to go to bed, they 
climb up a ladder 
to one of their 
huts, and then 
draw the ladder 
after them. AHou^ma-r™.. 

6. Flat B00& — In some lands the roofs of houses 
are very odd. In the far East, the roofs are quite 
flat; and people go up in the hot summer nights 
to sleep on them, 

7. SI«eplng on Eoofb. — It would be very odd to see 
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the people of a whole town sleeping on the roofs of 
their houses. But it is much cooler there than in the 
close little rooms. 

S, Stones on Koofa — In some lands, where the winds 
are very strong, people lay large stones on their roofs, 
to keep the wind from lifting them and carrying 
them away. The roofs of these houses are of 
wood ; and long planks are nailed upon them, and 
rows of big stones laid on the planks. 

9. Windows. — Some houses have no windows look- 
ing on the streets. The only windows they have 
look into a square, round which the house is built ; 
and sometimes there is a fountain of water in the 
middle of the square, with flowers round it. 

10. Different Kinds of Houses. — Houses of snow in 
cold lands ; houses of stone or brick in cool places ; 
houses of wood in warm lands; tents of skins or 
of leaves in hot lands, — this is what we find in the 
different parts of the world. But there are no houses 
so neat or so nice as the Homes of England ! 



Scot'-land 

frame'-work 

raised 



lad'-der 
cool'-er 
close 



lift'-ing 

car'-ry-ing 

nailed 



win'-dows 

floV-ers 

leaves 



Blocks, large square pieces. 

Cam'-6l| an animal which is 
found in Asia and Africa. It has 
either one or two humps on its 
back, and is used for carrying goods 
and for riding upon. The word 



camel means the bearer. 

Seek'-ing, looking for. 

Planks, boards ; thin flat pieces 
of wood. 

Foun'-tain, a jet of water 
spouting up into the air. 
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33.— THE CHESSES PEOPLE 'WEAE. 

L Pnr OlothlBS. — We have learned that in the 
far North it ia very cold. Where it ia very cold, 
people must wear very thick and warm clothing. 
And 80 it is that, in the far North, people wear 
fura, sheepskins, and bearskins, with the hair or wool 
on them, and clothes of leather. 

2. Woollen Caotting. — Wlien we come a little 
farther south, where tlie air is warmer, people 
wear dresses made of cloth. The cloth is made 
of wool. When the air is damp aa well as cold, 
it is best to wear thick woollen shirts ; and, indeed, 
all the clothing should be of wool. 

3. The Blanket Oloak. — In some lands, the people 
wear a blanket with a hole cut in the top to let the 
head through. This ia a very simple kind of dress. 

1 Cotton and Silk. — Farther south still ; and we 
find it much warmer. Here, woollen clothing would 
he too warm ; and people could not wear it. Very 
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thin cotton cloth is worn in such placea by the 
poor ; and very fine silk by the rich. 

6. Olothinc In bidia and OUna. — In India and 
China, moat of tlie people wear nothing but cotton. 
But the rich wear lovely dresses of silk, with gold 
woven into them, or flowers of many colours. 

6. The SlmpleBt Olothing. — In the warmest lands on 
the face of the globe, people wear only a piece of 
cotton cloth round their waist Then their arms are 
very free to work, and their legs to run or walk. 

7. Bich OoloDTB. — The people of warm lands are 
very fond of rich colours. The dresses there are much 
gayer and richer in colour than here. Thus the people 

of Spain are fond of dresses that have in 
them bright reds, and yellows, and blues, 
8. The Head-dresB. — (i) The head-dress 
of some peoples on the earth is often 
very strange. Some wear a long strip 
of linen wound many times round their 
heads. This is called a turban. 
Turban. 9 The Head - droBfl. — (ii) Some wear 

caps, some feathers, many wear nothing at alL Some 
people in warm lands put a lump of butter on the 
top of their heads in the morning, and think them- 
selves great dandies. 

10. Boots. — The dress worn on the feet is also very 
strange, in some places. The Chinese women force 
their feet into boots only half the size of the foot 
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11. SandalB. — Some people wear only pieces of 
leather on the soles of their feet. These pieces of 
leather are called sandtdg. 

12. Wooden Shoes. — Many people, both in Eng- 
land and in other lands, wear wooden shoes. But 
by far the lai^r number of human beings on the 
face of the earth wear no shoes at all. 
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wound 
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Vool'-lan, made of vool. 
Lore'-ly. beautiful. 
Waist, ibe middlB part of the 
body. 
Spain is a country ia the south- 



west of Europe. 

Tur'-bMi. ThepeopU 
in Turkey auif 
vtai turbaaa. 



north of AMcB 



34.— WHAT PEOPLE EAT AND PRINK. 

1. Fat Meat— In very c<)kl lands, people eat a 
great deal of fat meat. Tliey ai-e fond of the 
blubber of whales, and the flesh of seala. Tliey 
will even eat candles, and drink whale-oil. 
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2. QraiiL — When we come to lands that are not 
quite so cold, we find that people live mostly on 
grains. They eat meat, when they can get it ; but 
their chief food is bread made of rye or of wheat. 

3. Eice. — In very warm lands, rice is the chief food. 
Millions upon millions of people in the far East never 
taste anything but rice, year in, year out. 

4. Fruit. — In the warmest lands of all, fruit is the 
food of the people. There is a tree, called the bread- 
fruit tree ; and its fruit is much eaten by the people 
of the hot lands in which it grows. 

5. Bread-fmit. — Tlie fruit of the bread-fruit tree is 
about as large as a child's head ; and it tastes very 
much like new bread. Sometimes it is eaten raw, 
sometimes it is baked in an oven. 

6. Bread and Milk in one Fruit. — When the bread- 
fruit is not quite ripe, the inside is full of nice sweet 
new milk; so that here is a fruit which is both 
bread and milk in one ! 

7. The Three Chief Kinds of Food. — Flesh, grains, 
and fruit — these are the three chief kinds of food 
eaten by the people who live on the earth. Flesh is 
eaten in cold, grain in warm, and fruit in hot lands. 

8. Water. — ^AVater is drunk by all people on the 
face of the earth. It is the best drink, when it is 
good. Cool, sweet, pure water never hurts any one. 

9. Beer and Wine. — In some lands, beer is drunk. 
In warmer places, people drink the juice of the 
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grape, wliieh is called wine. In very ■warm lands, 
people do not drink beer or wine. 

10. The Oow-tree. — ^There is, in a land in the far 
West, an odd tree called the cow-tree. This cow- 
tree is milked at sunrise ; and the people come witli 
wooden bowk, make slits in the branches, and cany 
off their bowls filled with fresh sweet milk. How 
nice it would be if we could liave a cow-tree in our 
gardens ! 

It Tea and Coffee. — Tea is drunk by millions of 
people all over the world ; and coffee is also dnink 
by many people. 

12. The Chief Drinks.— Water and mQk — tltese are 
the chief drinks of most of the people on the face of 
the globe; and they are also the best. Strong drinks 
hurt the health, and often, also, spoil tlie temper. 

mosf-1j tuste aun'-rise Ileal Cli 

(p^ins nn'-y- tiling gnr'-clens spoil 

mil'-lions juice coP-fee tem'-per 

Blnb'-ber, lat. I Or''«l, a hind of cell made of 

I^«, B hind of gTiLie. Itsgrainn i Iron or stone in which food is 
ore ((Touncl anil viMil for making cookeil. 
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35.— WHAT PEOPLE WOEK AT. 

1. What People Work at in the North. — In the 
very far North, people do not till the ground, or 
make cheese and butter, or tables and chairs. They 
hunt, or fish ; or they do both. 

2. Hunting and Fishing. — They hunt seals and 
other beasts ; and, when they have caught them, 

they take their furs and sell them. Or they catch 

fish, and eat them. At times it is so cold, that they 

have to cut holes in the ice, and drop in their lines 

and hooks. 

3. Ploughing and Reaping. — In warmer lands, people 
plough the earth, sow corn, and raise crops. The 
corn is ground ; and of the flour they make bread. 

4. The Miller and the Baker. — It is the miller who 
grinds the wheat ; it is the baker who makes and 
sells the bread. But many people bake their own 
bread. 

5. Mining. — Some people dig deep down in the 
ground, to find coal, or iron, or gold, or silver. 
These men are called miners. 

6. Weaving. — Some people make things out of 
wood, or out of iron, or steel. Or they weave cloth 
of cotton, or of silk, or of wool. 

7. Buying and Selling. — Then there are many peo- 
ple who do not hunt, or fish, or plough, or mine, or 
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make things ; they only buy and sell They are 
called merchants. 

8, Carrying. — Others, again, carry goods in ships 
from one land to another. These ships are moved 
either by wind or by steam. 
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36.— HOW PEOPLE TRAVEI. 

1. On Foot. — The very oldest way of going about 
the world is on foot. Most of the people now 
living travel on foot, though we in England travel 
mostly by railway. 

2. In a Boat. — Then some one found out how water 
can carry things for ua, and how easy it is to travel 
in a boat. If the boat ia put upon a river, the river 
will carry it down with ease. 
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3. Oars. — But the river will not carry the boat up. 
Then 8ome one made a paddle or a pair of oars ; 
and with the oar8 he rowed or pushed the boat up 
the river. 

4. SallB. — Then a clever man put up a big piece of 
strong clotli to catch the wind ; and this he called 
a sail. So the wind was made the servant of man, 
and forced to drive along boats and large ships. 

ft Boads. — Then some one thought that it would 
be a good thing to make roads on land. Next, 
some very clever man found out that it was very 
easy to carry great weights by putting them on carts 
with wheels. And, if the roads are good, the 
wheels go merrily along. 

6. Foot-pathB aad Bridle-paths. — Long ago, in Eng- 
land, Uiere were no roads at all. People walked 
on foot-paths, or rode on bridle-paths ; and goods 
were carried on the backs of pack-horses. 



A PalMiqnin. 

7. Sledges and Chairs. —In the far North, people 

travel across the snow on sledges drawn by packs of 
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dogs, or by reindeer. In warm lands, people are 
carried in a kind of chair, which is shaded from 
the fierce sun by curtains and a cover. 

& Bailvays and Steamem. — In England, most 
people travel, when they have a long way to go, by 
train. If we have to cross the sea, we go by steamer. 
There are also a great many steamers on our English 
rivers, such as the Thames, the Tyne, and the Mersey, 

9. Tho Qalckegt aod the Slowest Wars. — Foot, 
horse, boat, railway — these are the chief ways of 
going about. By railway is the quickest; on foot 
is the slowest way of travelling. 



rail'- way 



shad'-ed 



aiow'-et 



With MM, without tr 
Fad'-dla, a long rod w 
piecs of wood on both eD 
used for rowing a boat. 



[Wee, bright and burning. 
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37.— LONG SHADOW AND NO SHADOW. 

1. Short Shadows and Long Shadows. — We have 
already learned that our shadows are shortest at 
twelve o'clock. We also know that our shadows 
are longest in the early morning ; and also in the 
evening, just before the sun is going to set. 

2. Evening Shadows. — How odd it is, in the even- 
ing, if we have our backs to the sun, to see our 
long shadows going in front of us ! They look 
like black giants, creeping along the roads. 

3. No Shadows. — But, in some lands, at certain 
times of the year, people have no shadows at all ! 
How is this ? You surely do not mean to say that 
they never have shadows ? 

4. Bright Sun and No Shadow. — If they never have 
shadows, then it must be because the sun never 
shines ! But this is not the case at all. In these 
lands, the sun is always shining, and sliining very 
brightly. 

5. The Sun in the Top of the Sky. — In these lands, 
it is only at twelve o'clock that the people have no 
shadows. And the reason is that the sun is in the 
very top of the sky, and right above their heads ! 

6. The Middle of the World.— This is in the very 
middle of the world. There the sun is very, very 
hot ; he stands at twelve o'clock in the very top of 
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the sky ; and he pours his rays right down on the 
top of people^s heads. 

7. No Snow. — Snow never falls in these lands. 
If it were to fall, the children would not know 
what it was ; they would think it was sugar. 

8. Away from the Middle. — Then the middle of the 
world is the hottest part of the world. As we 
go away from the middle, our shadows become 
longer and longer; and the sun at twelve o'clock 
gets lower and lower in the sky. 

9. Long, Short, and No Shadow. — There are some 
parts of the world where the twelve-o'clock shadow 
cast by people is as long as our evening shadow is 
in England. These parts might be called the 
Lands of the Long Shadow. The middle of the 
earth might be called the Land of Short, or of No 
Shadow. 

10. Low Son, Long Shadow. — Long shadows are 
found in cold lands, because the sun there is low in 
the sky. Short shadows are found in warm lands, 
because the sun there is high in the sky. And, 
in some very hot lands, there is, at twelve o'clock, 
no shadow at all ! 

al-read'-y creep'-ing shin'-ing pours 

learned cer'-tain bright'-ly sii'-gar 

gi'-ants 8ure'-ly rea'-son be-cause 



Gf-ants, very tall and strong J lived long ago. 
persons, who were supposed to have I Creep'-ing, going very slowly. 
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38.— HOT AND COLD. 

1. High Son, Great Heat; Low Son, Unch Oidd. — 
When the auii is h^h in the sky, then it is very warm; 
and, indeed, sometimes very hot When the sun is 
low in the sky, it is cool, and sometimes very cold. 

2. Wann Lands and Gold Lands.— The sun is high 
in the aky in warm lands ; he is low in the sky in 
lands where it is cold. 

a What we See In Oold Lands.— In the coldest 
lands, we see nothing but ice and snow. There is 
never any rain. There is no corn, no grass ; and 
no sheep in the fields. Nothing grows, except a 
tew mosses. People who have heen in these lands 
tell us that butter grows as hard aa stone. 

4. What we See In Hot Lands. — In the hottest lands 
of the world, there is never any snow. The tallest 
trees grow there ; many of the trees have lovely 
flowers on them ; and the finest fruits in the world 
are grown. 
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5. Low BofllieB. — In cold lands, we find low bushes 
with berries, few trees — and these not large — and 
not much corn. 

6. Tall Trees. — In warm lands, we find noble trees, 
rich and juicy fruits — such as grapes, figs, and 
oranges; and the best wheat. 

7. Purs and Wool. — In cold lands, people dress 
in the warmest furs, or in sheepskins. In less cold 
lands, they dress in warm woollen clothing, or in 
leather. 

8. Light Dresses. — in warm lands, people wear 
very light clothing. They dress in cotton, or in 
sQk. 

9. Btone Houses. — In cold lands, people live in 
houses built of stone or brick, and warmed by fires. 
They do all they can to keep themselves warm. 

10. Wooden Houses. — In warm lands, people live 
in houses made of wood. Sometimes, the whole 
side of a house is quite open ; and the house looks 
like one large open window. 

11. Meat and Fish. — In cold lands, people live on 
beef and mutton and fat meats. They are also 
very fond of fish. The little children in the far 
North will eat tallow candles. 

12. Bice and Fruits. — In warm lands, people live 
on rice or on fruits. Mo^t people in these lands 
never eat meat at all. In some warm lands, the 
cluldren like salt a great deal better than sugar. 
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39.— THE SHIP. 

1. " Tell me where you have been, brave ship. 

Oh tell me where you have been ! " 
" I've been to the East, I've been to the West, 
And many strange lands I've seen. 

2. " I left the port with a glad, glad heart, 

I flew before the wind. 
And night and day I held my way. 
Till the land lay far behind. 

3. " Then a atorm swept down from the clouded sky. 

My stout masts creaked in the breeze. 
But, bearing my load, I proudly rode 
O'er the crests of the stormy seas. 



4. " T flew to the lands of the far, far South ; 

I took them my gifts from the North ; 
I saw the aurpriae in the dark man's eyes, 
As I brought my rich stores forth. 

5. " And many a trip I've been since then, 

And many a storm I've borne; 
But I still love the sea, for it pleases me 
When I ride it in calm or iu storm. 

6. " But, to t«ll of the sights I have seen abroad, 

I have neither time nor power. — 

You hear the clear bell that rings to tell 

That I leave for far lands in an hour ! " 

G. S. D. 

Bwept breeze brouglit a-broad' 

cloud'-ed proud'-ly atores nei'-ther 

creaked storm'-y borne leave 



Fat. seaport ; a town tliat sends I BMl'-lntf, carrying, 
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other lands. Bnr-prlae'. wonder. 

Stout, thick and strong. { Trip, a voyage ; a jonmejr. 
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40.— ON SEA. 

1. A tUmgh Sea. — Let U3 go on board ship. We 

eaQ out of port ; and we steer straight for the high 

seaa. It is very roi^h. The ship tosBea and 

pitches about ; and we can hardly walk along the 

deck. Now 

and then we 

have to hold 

on to a mast, 

or a pin, or 

a rope. 

2. The 
Sailors. — 
The sailors 
are used to 
a rough sea, 
and laugh to 
see us stum- 
bling about. 
They make 

The Open Sea. . i , 

*^ jokes, and 

ask us why we did not bring our sea-legs on board, 

or if they shall call a cab. 

3, The View at Sea.^ — The sea is very wide ; and 

day after day there is the same view. Sea and sky 

— sky and sea — nothing else to look at. But, in 

some parts, the sea-birds follow the ship day after 
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day ; and one is never tired watching them, as they 
play round about the ship. • 

4. Another Ship. — Sometimes one meets another 
ship ; and the captain speaks her — as it is called. 
That is, he takes a large speaking-trumpet, and 
shouts, "What ship?" And a man on the strange 
ship tells her name, where she has come from, and 
where she is going. Sometimes, too, if she has 
been long out, she asks you to give her some water, 
or some food, or both. 

5. Flying-fish. — Sometimes, too, one sees a school 
of flying-fish. "A school? Is that the word?" 
Yes, that is what a number of flying-fish is called. 

6. What Flying-fish do. — Sometimes they rise up 
like a flock of birds, and go skimming through the 
air along the tops of the waves. Sometimes they 
fly on board ; and then they are caught and cooked 
— for they are good to eat. 

7. Blocks of Ice. — Flying-fish are only seen in 
warm parts of the sea ; but, if we sail to the cold 
seas of the North, we shall see great blocks of ice 
floating about. Some of these blocks of ice are as 
big as churches ; some as large as towns ; and some 
as large as wide fields. 

8. A Storm. — There might come a storm, and the 
wind would blow so loud that you could not hear 
any one speaking to you. The sails might be torn 
away and the masts broken. The ship would rise up 
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to the top of tlie waves, shudder and staler there, 
and.theii go swoop down into the trough of the sea. 

9. A Oalm. — In a few days there might come a calm. 
Then the sea would be as smooth as glass ; and the 
ship would stand stilL The sea might be so clear that 
you would see the likeness of the ship, maste and ropes 
and all, in its clear water ; and you would hardly be 
able to tell which was ship and which was shadow. 

10. HoQift again ! — But what is that in front of 

us ? It looks like a cloud ! Xo ! it is land ! It 

is the shore of dear Old England ; and we are very 

glad to be home once more. 

steer stum'-bling cooked swoop 

pitch'-es jokes floaf-ing smooth 

nard'-ly lol'-low shud'-der like'-neaB 

sail'-ors watch'-ing etag'-ger shad'-ow 



tWigh, not amootli ; witti large 
waves. 

Wld«, broRiI, 

View, outlook. 

C&p'-tain, the mui who has 
charge of a ship, and whom all the 
other men on board mnat ob«y. 



Sdiool. We also talk of a 
school of whales. 

Skim'-iniiig, flying very close 
to, but not touching. 

Mastl. the high, thick, and 
strong poles of wood npon which 
the sails are stretched. 



Trongh (irSf), the hollow between two wavi 
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